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Why Did the Lord Permit It? 


The Rev. Joseph F. Newton, of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in this city, was preaching in the City Temple, Lon- 
don, during the war. As a preacher it was his duty—or his 
business ?—to dispense taffy, to try to find excuses for God for 
having permitted this horrible butchery. His sermons were 
published and some of them were evidently read by the boys 
in the trenches. He received a letter which is conducive to 
some hard thinking and which is worth reproducing (Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1921). 

Somewhere in Hell, July 16th. 
Dear Preacher: 

The luck is all on your side; you still believe in things. 
Good for you. It is topping, if one can doit. But war is such 
a devil’s nursery. I got knocked over, but I am up and at it 
again. I’m tough. They started toughening me the first day. 
My bayonet instructor was an ex-pug, just the man to develop 
one’s innate chivalry. They hung out the bunting and gave 
me a big send-off, when we came out here to scatter the Hun’s 
guts. Forgive me writing so. I know you will forgive me, 
but who will forgive God? Not I—not I! This war makes 
me hate God. I don’t know whether He is the God of battles 
and enjoys the show, as He is said to have done long ago... 
If so, there are smoking holocausts enough to please Him in 
No Man’s Land. But, anyway, He let it happen! Omni- 
potent! and—He let it happen! Omniscient! Knew it in 
advance, and let it happen! I hate Him. You are kinder to 
me than God has been. Good-bye. 


I wonder what the good preacher answered the boy in 
the trenches. . . [t 1s either absolute impotence or devilish 
cruelty. There is no third alternative. 
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What Would You Do If You Were God? 


Few people who are endowed with some imagination, and 
who do not consider this the best possible of all worlds, have 
not at one time or another indulged in day dreaming having 
for its theme their omnipotence and how they would utilize it 
to recreate the world. I confess I have often indulged in such 
dreams. And I am quite sure that the world created according 
to my plans would be a better world than this miserable botch- 
work in which the amount of pain and suffering to the amount 
of pleasure is as a billion is to one, and in which millions and 
millions of living creatures haven’t a ray of joy from the cradle 
to the grave. | 


I do not intend to present here in detail my plan of a new 
and better world; but for one thing, if I were God, I would 
completely abolish Hate, Cruelty, Jealousy and Disease. Don’t 
you think that this alone would make some difference? 


Apropos of this subject the following letter from Emile 
Zola to his friend Cezanne is of curious interest. 


Oh, would Jupiter, Jesus, God, or whatever you wish to 
call that Supreme Power, yield me His power for a very short 
while! How merry this poor old world would be. I would 
enlarge all measures and bottles, I’d make all cigars very long 
and the pipes very deep; tobacco and absinthe could be gotten 
gratis, youth would be queen; I would do away with old age 
and everybody would be king. I would tell the poor mortals: 
“Dance, dear friends, life is short, and one doesn’t dance in 
one’s coffin. Pick the fruit when the branches bow down to 
you. Down with greatness; down with the envious; down 
with every-day respectability.” And how I would caress all 
those that are loving unhappily! I would let grow forests 
everywhere and the lawns would have to be greener than they 
are now. Who wouldn’t love, I would sentence to death; all 
faithful lovers I would adorn with flowers. Every Hans would 
find his Gretel. An equal number of men and women would 
be born continuously. Every pair that was meant for each 
other, would be born with a certain sign, so it would be quite 
impossible to lose each other in the multitude. I would always 
manifest my divinity by acts of justice. And, finally, I would 
find myself a mate, resign my throne, and disappear with her 
in a mass of flowers, bathed in the golden sun. 


Excellent, tho I should get along very well without 
tobacco and absinthe. But Zola was quite young when he 
formulated his plans. | 

What kind of a world would you make if you were God? 

“A futile question.” Perhaps. But it is not futile for 
everybody to try to map out the changes which he would 
introduce if he possessed the power. 
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An Unconsidered Evil of Prohibition 


I confess that in spite of giving the subject considerable 
thought I am not yet able to take a definite stand—such as 
I do on most questions—on the subject of prohibition. I am 
still uncertain in my mind as to whether the unquestionable 
benefits of prohibition outweigh the unquestionable evils of 
prohibition or vice versa. It is not the object of this editorial 
to present the good and bad features of prohibition, but I 
wish to call attention to one evil: the great increase in the 
price of food in hotels and restaurants as a direct result of 
prohibition. This is a real evil. Before prohibition the hotel 
and restaurant keepers made a good deal of profit on alcoholic 
beverages, and they could afford to charge lower prices both 
for meals and rooms. The total abstainer and the very mod- 
erate drinker shared in these benefits. Food was really cheap 
in America. Now we have to pay one hundred and two hun- 
dred per cent more than we paid formerly; and the high 
prices for meals will remain indefinitely as long as prohibition 

lasts. For people of moderate means this is a real hardship. 
: P. S. Does any one remember the table d’hotes which 
Martin’s used to give for $1.50? You could not get the same 
meal now for five dollars, and for this prohibition is respon- 
sible to a great extent, probably to the extent of sixty per cent. 


Some Thoughts on Sanitaria or Health Resorts 

It is a crime for a physician to send a patient to a sani- 
tarium, home for invalids or health resort with which he is 
not, thoroly and personally familiar. 

Many a person returns from a sanitarium in worse phys- 
ical and mental condition than when he or she went there, not 
to mention the financial havoc. 

The prices in the sanitariums are so outrageously high that 
only war profiteers and successful grafters can afford to go 
there or to send members of their families for a sojourn of 
any considerable length. 

_ It should be the moral obligation on the part of a physician 
to visit various sanitaria, and preferably incognito, not as a 
physician but as a layman, in order to form a judgment as to 
their efficiency, their honesty and their decency. 

It is a much greater crime for a medical journal to adver- 
tise a private institution or sanitarium of whose reliability 
and fair treatment of patients it is not absolutely certain, 
than to advertise the worst nostrum. First of all, there are 
for obvious reasons (Pure Food and Drugs Act, Anti-Nostrum 
Propaganda, etc.) no really bad nostrums at the present time. 
Second, the purchase of a nostrum involves at the worst only 
a dollar or a: few dollars. But there are many dishonest 
sanitaria, and a sojourn there means many hundreds of dollars 
and sometimes the breaking up of a home. 

Oh, for a really ideal Sanitarium or House for Invalids, 
where the patient would be treated wtih genuine sympathy, 
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as a human being, and not as a “case” from which just so 
much money is to be made. Will we ever have such a refuge 
for those sick in body or soul? 

The doctor ordered a patient to a sanitarium for two or 
three months. How can the husband send her there, when 
his salary is forty dollars a week, he has nothing put by, and 
the rates in the sanitarium are from 75 to 100 dollars a week? 
How can he? And why should the rates be so high? 

A New York sanitarium (Clifton Springs) advertises that 
it is “a non-commercial institution operated under Deed of 
Trust.” In what respect it differs from private “commercial” 
institutions I do not know. Its rates are certainly as high 
as those in any sanitarium in the country. I wonder what 
they would charge if it were a “commercial” institution. 
Perhaps they would be lower. 

Oh, the Demon of Profiteering blights and corrupts every- 
thing he comes in contact with. 


Ten Novels and Why 

I was asked to name the first ten novels that came to 
my mind without giving the subject any special thought. I 
wrote down the following. Whether or not there was some 
subconscious thinking, I do not know. Probably. Here they 
are: 

War and Peace. Tolstoy. 

Anna Karenina. Tolstoy. 

Crime and Punishment. Dostoyevsky. 
Fathers and Sons. Turgenev. 

Time and Thomas Waring. Morley Roberts. 
The Yoke. Hubert Wales. 

Vanity Fair. Thackeray. 

Potterism. Rose Macaulay. 

Main Street. Sinclair Lewis. 

Moon-Calf. Floyd Dell. 

Mrs. Warren’s Daughter. Sir Harry Johnston. 

What a mixture! And then I saw that I put down eleven 
instead of ten. But let them stand. 

The first two novels are in a class by themselves. They 
will be read when all others mentioned will probably be for- 
gotten. They always come to my mind when the dest novels 
are to be mentioned. Crime and Punishment is the greatest 
psychological novel that has ever been written in any lan- 
guage. Father and Sons made a tremendous impression on 
ime when I read it many years ago. It is an epochal novel, 
and every historian must deal with it. Time and Thomas 
Waring and The Yoke are novels of the new, modern, genuine 
morality. Vanity Fair—I don’t know how it happened to come 
to my mind just now. But it is one of the greatest novels 
of types and characters. The last four novels I mentioned 
because they are recent and because they all left an extremely 
pleasant impression. And each one means something. 
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They are not the ten or eleven best novels, but they have 
evidently meant a good deal to me. Sometimes I will tell 
you which | consider the 100 best novels and plays. 


To My Friend, H. L. Mencken 


H. L. Mencken is our cleverest and fearlessest critic. He 
can see thru a sham and humbug almost as clearly as I can. 
And he has pricked almost as many bubbles as I have. His 
attitude toward the damnable war has been as sane as mine 
own, tho he has been more cautious. On most public ques- 
tions he is dead right. I pay thirty-five cents every month 
for a copy of The Smart Set exclusively in order to read his 
(and Nathan’s) article; for the rest of The Smart Set is trash 
and I cannot waste my time onit. Yes, I like Mencken, and 
[ consider him one of the cheerful and redeeming phenomena 
of our sterile literature. But on one point I have to speak 
plainly to him—as plainly as he speaks to others. 

Friend Mencken is opposed to democracy. In a democ- 
racy noses count; in a democracy the mediocre, the conform- 
ist 1s In power; the man of real talent 1s repressed and sup- 
pressed, neglected, et cetera and so forth. To which I must 
with all due respect say: piftle, rot, and pishposh. This may 
do for the vokelry of The Smart Set; it is silly nonsense to a 
person who can do a little thinking on his own account. 

Now I know the faults and weaknesses of a democracy 
as well as anybody. I not only know them, but I told them 
aloud, and suffered for doing so. I also know the difference 
between a genuine and a sham democracy. But the remedy 
for the faults of a democracy 1s not less democracy, but more 
democracy. The same as the remedy for the dangers of a 
little knowledge it not less knowledge but more knowledge; 
the remedy for the evils of liberty is not less but more liberty. 

In democracies, Dr. Mencken tells us, the mediocre rule 
and the dull and platitudinous sit on the throne. The man of 
genius has no chance. And how it is in monarchies and 
autocracies? In Russia under the Czar, for instance. Were 
Pobiedonostzelf, Von Plehve or Stolypin men of genius, more 
fit to rule a nation than the mediocrities in a democracy? 
Or perhaps Rasputin? Wasn’t he a splendid specimen of 
manhood! And how about Nicholas II himself? Or let us 
vo a little further West. Did Kaiser Franz Joseph and Kaiser 
William IL give the really great men of their empires a chance 
to come to the surface? Or was it the scoundrels, the mil- 
itarists, the junkers, the plutocrats, the sadistic brutes in gen- 
eral who held the reins and wielded the whip? The results, 
the present condition of the two countries, tell the tale. 

In short, avast with such nonsense. Democracies have 
their faults, but they are certainly preferable to autocracies, 
monarchies and oligarchies of whatever sort. The superman 
is a good bit of a fraud, but even he can flourish in a democ- 
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racy as well as in an autocracy, if not better. And writers and 
critics have a much better chance. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe that the whole 
business is a pose on our friend Mencken’s part. I believe he 
is just playing at being an aristocrat and an opponent of 
democracy. He is by far too clever a man to believe such 
nonsense. He is only making believe he believes. 

And in further conclusion: Would Mr. Mencken be better 
off—I do not mean financially only—in any European country 
than he is in the United States of America? In any European 
country as it is now or as it was before the war? Would he? 


Judging by Oneself 


The conversation turned on Mr. X. Mr. Y. mentioned his 
various activities, his incessant labor, the amount of money 
he is spending on various causes, etc. And then Mr. T. asks 
these questions: And what does he get out of it? Where does 
he come in? Mr. Y. who is not very well conversant with 
idiomatic English did not understand. “What do you mean?” 
—‘‘T mean, how much money does he make on all that?” 
Mr. Y. felt like bashing Mr. T.’s head in. He tried to con- 
vince Mr. T. that Mr. X does not make a cent out of his 
social and public activities. Nay, that his altruistic work, 
his work for co-operation, costs him many hundreds of dollars 
ayear. But Mr. T. would not be convinced. “Nobody in this 
world does nothing for nothing,” he insisted. 

And I have met many such people. Such coarse, ignorant 
and selfish hogs they are that they cannot believe, they are 
incapable ot believing, that anybody can do anything just 
for humanity’s sake, can spend a dollar without the expecta- 
tion of some return. And yet it is these hogs who rule the 
world. 


Daddy, what is a 100 per cent patriot? 
A 100 per cent patriot, my son, is a man who makes 100 
per cent profit on anything he does for his country. 


Dr. A. S. Burdick 


We are very glad, indeed, to learn that Dr. Alfred S. 
3urdick has been elected to fill the vacancy as President of 
The Abbott Laboratories, caused by the death of Dr. W. C. 
Abbott. 

Dr. Burdick is a graduate of the Alfred University, Alfred, 
N. Y., and Rush Medical College, Chicago. He has been 
closely associated with The Abbott Laboratories for over 
seventeen years, and for the past six years has been Vice- 
President and Assistant General Manager. Ile is a splendid 
fellow, a gentleman and as square as they make them. 


Original Articles 


Translated specially for The Critic and Guide 
MASTURBATION 


By Prof. Sigmund Freud, M.D., Vienna 
Translated by Iden Paul, M.D. 
Gentlemen: 

The older members of this circle will remember that a 
few years ago we attempted a collective discussion—what 
our American colleagues term a “symposium’’—of this topic 
of masturbation. On that occasion the divergency of opinions 
was so extreme, that we could not venture to publish our 
proceedings. Since then, however, we (the same individuals 
with some new accessions) have been in uninterrupted con- 
tact with the facts of experience. This contact, and a con- 
tinuous interchange of ideas, have greatly clarified our views 
and have enabled us to reach a common platform. Now, 
theretore, the venture of publication seems less hazardous. 

Undeniably, there are still differences of opinion. But my 
impression is that upon this subject of masturbation our 
agreement is stronger and more far-reaching than our differ- 
ence. Apparent contraditions are in many instances due 
merely to ithe multiplicity of outlooks from which the phe- 
nomena have been regarded. Really, in most instances, we 
are concerne 1 with views which are perfectly compatible. 

Permit me to summarize the various points as to which 
we are respectively agreed and disagreed. 


I. Points of Agreement. 

1. As to the significance of the fantasies which accom- 
pany or represent the masturbatory act. 

2. As to the significance of the sense of guilt associated 
with masturbation, whatever the source of this sense of guilt 
may be. 

3. As to the impracticability of any qualitative decision 
concerning the harmfulness of masturbation. (In this respect, 
complete agreement is lacking.) 


II. Points of Disagreement. 

1. As to the denial that masturbation has a somatic ele- 
ment among its direct effects. 

2. As to the rejeciion of the idea that masturbation is 
harmiul per se. 

3. As to the origin of the sense of guilt; which some of 
you woull derive directly from the inadequacy of the grati- 
fication, whilst others consider that social factors, or the exist- 
ing moo-l of the individual, are contributory causes. 

4. As to the universality of masturbation in children. 
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III. Points Where Uncertainty Prevails. 


1. As to the mechanism of the noxious effects of mastur- 
bation, if such there be. 

2. As to the etiological relationship of masturbation to 
the actual neuroses. 

In most of the matters which are still at issue between 
us, we owe the formulation of the differences of outlook to 
the critical acumen of our colleague, W. Stekel, whose studies 
are based upon independent experience. Unquestionably 
there remains much for subsequent observers to ascertain, 
much for subsequent investigators to clear up; but we are 
entitled to claim that our work has been generously conceived 
and honestly conducted, and that we have laid foundations 
upon which our successors will be able to build. 

You must not expect much trom my own contributions 
to the questions under discussion. You know my preference 
for the fragmentary treatment of a topic; for concentration 
upon the points that seem to be best established. I have 
nothing new to offer. I bring no solutions. All I can attempt 
is to repeat what I have already maintained; to detend these 
earlier views against the attacks which have been levelled 
against them by some of you; and to add a few observations 
which have occurred to me while listening to your discourses. 

It is well known that I have classified masturbation under 
three heads, according to the age at which it occurs: 

1. Masturbation in Infancy, including all the autoerotic 
procedures which furnish sexual gratification. 

2. Masturbation in Childhood, which issues directly out 
of the previous kind, and has already undergone fixation upon 
definite erogenic zones. 

3. Puberal Masturbation, which may follow immediately 
upon No. 2, or may be separated from it by a latent period. 

In many of the papers contributed to this discussion 
there has not, in my opinion, been an adequate recognition of 
this classification by age-incidence. Ordinary medical ter- 
minology involves an assumption of the unity of masturba- 
tion, and this has in many instances led to generalisation in 
cases where a differentiation of age-epochs would have been 
more appropriate. I deplore, also, that we have given less 
attention to masturbation in the female than to masturbation 
in the male. It seems to me that the former is worthy of 
special study, and that in the case of masturbation in the 
female great emphasis must be laid upon the modifications 
that occur at different ages. 

I now come to the objections which Reitler has put for- 
ward against my teleological argument for the universality 
of masturbation in infants. I admit that | must abandon this 
argument. If there should be another edition of my Sexual 
Theory, the relevant passage will be omitted. I shall renounce 
the attempt to divine Nature’s intentions, and shall content 
myself with describing the tacts. 
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Furthermore, I consider both ingenious and important 
Reitler’s observation that the aim of certain characteristics of 
the venital apparatus that are peculiar to the human species 
would appear to be the prevention of sexual intercourse dur- 
ing childhood. But objections occur to me. The partial clo- 
sure of the genital passage by the hymen in the female, and 
the absence in the male of the penis bone which contributes 
to the efficiency of erection in other mammals, are merely 
directed against the act of coitus, and not against sexual 
excitement in general. In my opinion, Reitler takes far too 
humana view of the teleology of nature, conceiving nature to 
work deliberately lke man for the attainment of a single spe- 
cific end. \s far as we can judge, in the processes of nature, a 
number of ends are as a rule aimed at simultaneously—the 
pursuit of one end does not exclude the pursuit of others. 


If we are to speak of nature’s actions in the terms we 
apply to the actions of mankind, we must say that nature 
appears to us to be what in man we should term inconsistent. 
In my opinion, therefore, Reitler should lay less stress upon 
his own teleological arguments. There are objections to the 
utilisation of teleology as a heuristic hypothesis; we can 
never be certain in individual instances whether we have to 
do with a “harmony” or with a “disharmony.” It is just as 
when we drive a nail into a wall; we never know beforehand 
whether the point will encounter a stone or an interstice. 

As regards the connection of masturbation and of noc- 
turnal emissions with the causation of what is termed neuras- 
thenia, I find myself in agreement with many of you and in con- 
flict with Stekel. Subject to a limitation presently to be men- 
tioned, IT maintain as against him my earlier expressed views. 
I see nothing to necessitate the abandonment of a distinction 
between actual neuroses and psychoneuroses; and in the case 
of the former I can only conceive of the genesis of the symp- 
toms as dependent upon toxic influences. My colleague 
Stekel tends, in my opinion, greatly to overestimate in this 
matter the importance of psychic causation. I still hold to 
the opinion formed fifteen years ago, that the two actual 
neuroses, neurasthenia and anxiety neurosis (perhaps true 
hypochondria must be classed as a third actual neurosis), 
form the somatic substratum of the psychoneuroses; so that, 
to put the matter in general terms, the kernel of the psycho- 
neurotic symptoms—the grain of ‘sand at the centre of the 
pearl—is constituted by a somatic sexual manifestation. Cer- 
tainly this 1s plainer in the case of anxiety neurosis and its 
relationship to hysteria, than in the case of neurasthenia, for 
in the case of the last-named disease careful psy choanalytical 
investigations are still lacking. Anxiety neurosis, as you have 
all been able to ascertain for yourselves, 1S fundamentally a 
fravment of ungratified coitus excitement, coming to light as 
an anxiety symptom, or constituting the nucleus of a hysteri- 
cal svmptom-formation. 
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Stekel shares with a number of writers who do not belong 
to the psychoanalytic school the tendency to reject the mor- 
phological differentiations which we have established within 
the confused domain of the neuroses, and to class them ali 
under one head—such as that of psychasthenia. We have 
frequently controverted his views in this respect; and we 
confidently expect that the morphologico-clinical differentiae 
will prove of great value, as still imperfectly understood indi- 
cations of processes that are essentially distinct. He is right in 
assuring us that in the so-called neurasthenics he never fails 
to discover the same complexes and conflicts that he discovers 
in other neurotics; but this argument does not touch the ques- 
tion at issue. We have long known that these identical 
complexes and conflicts are to be encountered in healthy and 
normal persons. We are, indeed, accustomed to expect in 
every civilized human being a certain amount of repression 
of perverse impulses—a certain amount of analeroticism, 
homosexuality, etc.; a certain amount of father complex or 
mother complex and so on. Just as, in the chemical analysis 
of an organic compound, we can confidently expect to demon- 
strate the presence of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
a little sulphur. What distinguishes organic compounds one 
from another is the quantitative proportions of these elements, 
in conjunction with the structure of the combinations which 
they enter into one with another. Thus when we classifv 
persons as normal or as neurotic respectively, the question 
at issue is not the presence or absence of these complexes and 
conflicts, but whether they have become pathogenic, and, if 
so, What mechanism is involved. 


The most important constituent of my original doc?rine of 
the actual neuroses, of the doctrine I defend today. is to be 
found in the contention based upon experiment that their 
symptoms are not susceptible of analytical decomposition like 
those of the psychoneuroses. I mean that constipation, head- 
ache, and fatigue, as they occur in the so-called neurasthenic, 
cannot be historically or symbolically referred to real expe- 
riences, cannot be interpreted as vicarious sexual gratifica- 
tions, or as compromises between conflictiny impulses—after 
the manner in which psychoneurotic symptoms mav be re- 
ferred or interpreted, even when apparently homogeneous. | I 
do not believe that psychoanalysis will be competent to shake 
the truth of this assertion. On the other hand, I admit today 
that which at one time [ was unable to believe, namely that 
analytical treatment may prove indirectly curative even in the 
case of the actual neuroses. It may indirectly conduce to the 
better toleration of the noxious influences; or it may put the 
patient in a position which will enable him, by a modification 
of his sexual regime, to withdraw himself from the working 
of these noxious influences. Obviously these are desigable 
prospects for the therapeutist. 

It, however, 1 am in the last resort to be convicted of 
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error as regards this theoretical question of the actual neu- 
roses, | shall be able to console myself with the progress of 
Our science, a progress which cannot fail to minimise the 
importance of any individual’s outlook. You will ask why, 
since I have so praiseworthy an insight into the inevitable 
restric:ions of my personal infallibility, I do not immedi- 
ately accept the newer trends; and why I should prefer to 
adopt the iamiliar role of the old man who obstinately adheres 
to whatever opinions he has first expressed. The reason is 
that I have not yet encountered evidence which seems to me 
convincing. In earlier years my views underwent numerous 
modifications, and I made no secret of these changes. I have 
been censured for fickleness, just as today I am censured 
for obstinacy. Neither one reproach nor the other can frighten 
me. I know that I have a destiny to fulfill. I cannot evade 
it, nor need I go out to meet it. I shall await its coming, 
and in the interim shall comport myself towards our science 
jus: as I have learned to do in the past. 


I am loath to take up a position as regards the question 
to which you have devoted so much attention, the question 
of the harmfulness of masturbation, for this is not a proper 
way of approaching the problems with which we are con- 
cerned. But it is a question which we all have to face. Mas- 
turbation seems to be the only thing in which the world 1s 
really interested. You will remember that on the first evening 
when we were discussing this topic, a distinguished Viennese 
specialiss in the diseases of children was present as guest. 
What was it which he asked again and again? Nothing but 
this. How far is masturbation harmful, and why does it harm 
one individual, tho not another? Obviously, then, our en- 
quiry must be directed towards satisfying this practical need. 

I confess that in this matter I cannot share Stekel’s views, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has contributed many ex- 
cellent and accurate observations to our study of the problem. 
He considers that the belief in the harmfulness of masturba- 
tion is based upon foolish prejudice; and he contends that 
nothing but narrowness of mind can prevent anyone from 
utterly abjuring such an error. In my opinion, however, if, 
as far as may be, we consider the problem sine ira et studio, 
we must rather say that such partisanship conflicts with our 
basic views concerning the etiology of the neuroses. In es- 
sence, masturbation represents an infantile form of sexual 
activity which has lasted on into riper years. We consider 
that the neuroses are due to a conflict between the individual’s 
sexual impulses and his other (ego) trends. 

Now it might be asserted: the pathogenic factor of this 
etiological relationship is to be found solely in the reaction of 
the evo against its sexuality. This assertion implies the con- 
teniion that everyone could preserve immunity from neurosis 
if only he or she could gratify the sexual impulses without 
restraint. But it is manifestly arbitrary and improper to 
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come to such a decision, and to exclude the possibility that 
the sexual impulses themselves may play a part among the 
pathogenic factors. If, however, you concede that the sexual 
impulses may have a pathogenic effect, you are no longer in 
a position to deny the pathogenic influence of masturbation, 
seeing that masturbation consists of nothing else than the 
carrying out of such sexual impulses. Doubtless, in every 
case wherein masturbation seems to have a pathogenic influ- 
ence, you can carry the causation a stage farther back. You 
can carry it back to the impulses which manifest themselves 
in the form of masturbation, and to the resistances which coun- 
terpose these impulses. Neither somatically nor yet psycho- 
logically 1s masturbation an ultimate, a real cause; it 1s merely 
a name for certain activities. Nevertheless, tho you may 
carry the investigation farther back, your judgment concern- 
ing the causation of the illness is rightly associated with 
these activities. Nor must you forget that masturbation 1s 
not equivalent to sexual activity in general, seeing that it is 
sexual activity, subject to certain limiting conditions. We 
must, therefore, remember the possibility that the pathogenic 
influence adheres in these peculiarities of masturbatory 
activity. 

We have, then, to turn once more from argument to 
clinical observation; and clinical observation warns us not 
to overstress the notion that masturbation is harmful. Yet 
unquestionably, in the case of neuroses, we encounter in- 
stances in which masturbation has done harm. 

Such harm would seem to be effected in three different 
ways: 

1. As an organic injury brought about by an unknown 
mechanism. In this connection, you must take into considera- 
tion the two matters to which reterence has trequently been 
made in your discussions, namely, immoderate frequency and 
inadequate gratification. 

2. By way of psychical symbolism, in so far as for the sat- 
isfaction of a great need it is not indispensable to aim at the 
modification of the outer world. But where an adequate reac- 
tion ensues upon this symbolism the most valuable qualities 
of character may be created. 

3. By rendering possible the fixation of infantile sexual 
aims, and a persistence of physical infantilism. This arouses 
a disposition to a lapse into neurosis. AAs psychoanalysts we 
must perforce devote close attention to such a result of mas- 
turbation—I refer, of course, to puberal masturbation and to 
masturbation continued after the age of puberty. We must 
bear in mind the importance which masturbation acquires as 
the carrying of imagination into effect, as the realisation of 
that intermediate realm which lies between life in accordance 
with the pleasure principle and hfe in accordance with the 
reality principle; we must bear in mind how masturbation 
renders it possible to fulfil in imagination sexual develup- 
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ments and sublimations which do not represent progress but 
are merely noxious compromise formations. It is true, ac- 
cording to Stekel’s important observation, that such compro- 
mise formations may render gravely perverse trends harm- 
less, and may avert the worse consequences of abstinence. 


In my own medical experience I find it impossible to 
exclude a permanent diminution of sexual potency from 
among the consequences of masturbation, although I am 
willing to concede to Stekel that in many instances this loss 
of potency is apparent merely. Moreover, we are not justi- 
hed off-hand in reckoning such a consequence of masturba- 
tion as among the evil results. From the outlook of civilisa- 
tion a certain reduction in virile potency and in the associated 
brutal initiative of the male may be regarded as eminently 
desirable. Such a reduction facilitates for civilised man the 
maintenance of sexual .moderation and trustworthiness, vir- 
tues which society demands of him. In most cases it proves 
very difficult, for a man who is fully potent, to practise the 
virtue of continence. _ 

If this view should appear cynical, let me assure you that 
I have no intention to be cynical. I merely aim at a dry de- 
scription of fact, by one who, when he describes facts, cares 
not whether he pleases or displeases. Masturbation, like so 
many other things, has les defauts de ses vertus and con- 
versely les vertus de ses defauts)s Anyone who has to deal 
with complicated matters while looking to the simple, prac- 
tical interest of whether they are harmful or useful, will 
have to put up with a certain number of disagreeable dis- 
coveries.. 

Moreover, I am of opinion that we can usefully distin- 
guish between what we may term the direct ill consequences 
of masturbation, and those which arise indirectly out of the 
resistance of the ego and the rebellion of the ego against 
this form of sexual activity. I am not here concerned with 
effects of the last-named order. 

I am compelled to add a few words in answer to the sec- 
ond of the two crucial questions that have been addressed to 
us. Presupposing that masturbation may be harmful, under 
what conditions and in what individuals does this prove to 
be the case? | 

I share the disinclination most of you feel to give a 
general answer to this question. In part it coincides with 
another and more comprehensive question, nainely, when sex- 
ual activity becomes in general pathogenic for the individual. 
If we exclude that matter from consideration, what remains 
is a question of detail which bears upon the characteristics of 
masturbation in so far as it represents a peculiar method of 
sexual gratification. In this connection we have to repeat 
what is well known and what has already been considered in 
another connection; we have to give due weight to the influ- 
ence of the quantitative factor and the co-operation of a num- 
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ber of pathogenic influences; and above all we have to assign 
a great role to the so-called constitutional dispositions of the 
individual. But we must frankly admit that we are on dan- 
gerous ground here. It is customary to infer the individual 
disposition after the event. But when someone has already 
fallen ill, we ascribe the misfortune to this disposition or that. 
We have no available means of discovering the disposition 
before the event. We behave like the King of Scotland in 
one of Victor Hugo’s novels. This monarch had an infallible 
method for the detection of witchcraft. He caused the ac- 
cused to be boiled down into soup, and then tasted the soup. 
By the taste he decided, Yes, she was a witch; or No, she was 
not a witch. 

I may refer in conclusion to a matter which has received 
too little attention in our discussions. I mean the so-called 
unconscious masturbation. I am thinking of masturbation 
during sleep, during abnormal conditions, during paroxysms. 
You will remember how often during hysterical paroxysms 
the masturbatory act is reproduced in a masked or irrecog- 
nizable form, after the individual has renounced this method 
of gratification; and you will remember how many symptoms 
of compulsion neurosis represent an endeavor to replace and 
reproduce this forbidden form of sexual activity. We may 
also speak of a therapeutic recurrence of masturbation. Many 
of you will have experienced in your practice how a great 
improvement may occur in the patient’s condition when, dur- 
ing the treatment, he ventures to resume masturbation, even 
tho he has no intention of stopping at this infantile stage. In 
this connection I may remind you that many patients suffer- 
ing from grave neuroses avoid all mention of masturbation 
when reporting on their own clinical history, altho we can 
discover from psychoanalysis that in early days which they 
have now forgotten this method of sexual gratification was 
by no means unfamiliar to them. _ 

It is time to conclude. Upon one point at least we 
are all agreed: that the topic of masturbation is quite in- 
exhaustible. 


For The Critic and Guide 
OBSESSIONS IN EATING 


By Dr. James S. VAN TESLAAR 


Our dietary habits are dictated only in part by physio- 
logical considerations. We prefer to eat what we like rather 
than what is best for us. Our meals conform to our particular 
notions, rather than to our needs. So long as this is done 
freely, without sense of inward coercion, our dietary notions 
pass unnoticed. But the peculiarities of diet upon which we 
insist unreasonably partake of the character of obsessions 
shading all the way from slight deviations to serious abnor- 
malities. Our peculiar ideas may involve the articles of diet, 
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the frequency of meals, the processes of nutrition or of ex- 
cretion. 

First as to dietary articles. A certain amount of pref- 
erence for special foods is conceivably physiological, that is, 
determined by actual bodily requirements. The limited diet 
choice possible for many people would deprive them of a 
number of elements essential to growth and proper nutrition 
of body. Special cravings arise demanding a satisfaction of 
neglected needs. Such cravings are sometimes associated 
with the changing seasons, localities, or age. But instinctive 
cravings dictated by physiological requirements are rare when 
contrasted with the frequency of such cravings due not to 
metabolic needs but to peculiar notions. 

Peculiarities of diet are so common and so little thought 
of that they present a ready mask for peculiar ideas under 
which they pass unnoticed, resembling in that regard the 
dictates of fashion. Even the choices that are physiological 
are frequently over-accentuated by morbidity, such as the 
liking for condiments, pickles or sweets. As stated, they at- 
tract no attention because many persons share these pecu- 
liarities.. Occasionally an enormous consumption of some 
special article leads to the suspicion. that something out of 
the ordinary is the matter. Parents often observe that chil- 
dren are subject to arbitrary likes and dislikes. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases does it become necessary to pay attention 
to these habits. Children generally outgrow them. 

Where do the dictates of strict metabolism end and the 
subjective peculiarities in matters of diet begin? There is 
no strict line of demarcation, one merging imperceptibly into 
the other. Considering the vast degree of ignorance that 
prevails regarding the physiology and hygiene of nutrition, 
this is not surprising. It may be said that to the average 
mind few subjects are so mysterious and obscure as our 
dietary needs. As a result of the widespread lack of ac- 
curate knowledge there arise numerous fads and cults. These 
fads attract in large number those who entertain obsessive 
ideas on subjects of which they are otherwise ignorant, in 
addition to the relatively small number who are driven to 
extreme views on account of their failure to find relief, thru 
the regular channels, for distinct physical ailments. 

Dietetic fads present a certain amount of justification by 
reason of the unsatisfactory state of our knowledge regarding 
food hygiene. But their spread and vogue are made possible 
only by the presence in our midst of vast numbers of diet 
cranks ready to embrace anything out of the ordinary. A 
crank is generally the victim of some obsession. The relief 
needed by these people is often imaginary. They pass from 
one formula to another, trying each in turn and discarding 
them in the end to embrace other fads. 

Inordinate appetite is common. Children are hearty 
eaters when well. There is but one step from hearty appetite 
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to over-indulgence. The custom of over-eating is universal. 
It is brought about by a number of racial as well as individual 
conditions. In order to understand the growth of obsessive 
thoughts from imperceptible stages to their common mani- 
festations, it is well to point out the racial, instinctive back- 
ground in the development of such peculiarities, and it hap- 
pens that our diet mannerisms furnish a rich field for such 
illustration. 

We associate commonly the feeling of satiety with the 
sensation of fullness about the gastric region. The man who 
is hungry feels empty. The gourmand eats until he can hold 
no more; he feels “tanked up.” That is undoubtedly the chief 
index to hunger among the lower animals. It was, quite 
likely, the case with prehistoric man. 

Indeed, consider briefly the situation in which prehistoric 
man found himself with reference to his food requirements. 
He lived in a jungle, every creature of which was hostile to 
him. Even nature seemed to have set her laws at baffling his 
attempts at survival, for he was weakly endowed for attack 
or defence. He was neither as powerful as the ancestor of 
the present wild beast, nor had he as yet any of the aids 
which his ingenuity evolved in the course of innumerable 
centuries. In that state man’s ancestor was reduced’ to flight 
from his more powerful enemies in the jungle as his only 
means of defence. Weaker competitors for survival he met 
by physical combat when cornered. Meanwhile he had to 
subsist on such articles of diet as he could find during his 
wanderings. These were mostly vegetable. He picked ber- 
ries, plucked fruit and nuts. 

Occasionally he tasted raw meat or fish, but as he had 
evolved no regular means jor their capture the satisfaction of 
his hunger by this means was entirely a matter of chance. 
He depended chiefly on the vegetable kingdom: on the suc- 
culent plants, the berries and scant fruit which existed in his 
dav. But the truit and vegetable world was unlike that which 
exists today. Qur plants, fruits, berries and nuts are the 
result of many thousands of vears of special cultivation and 
care. They were neither as tasty nor as nutritious as they 
have become as the result of the care they had during the 
historic period of man’s unioldment. The vegetables upon 
which man’s prehistoric ancestor was forced to subsist were 
acrid and poor in nutritive value. Great bulk was required to 
satisiy even partially his ravenous hunger, for man’s ancestor 
was a roving, active being constantly on guard against the 
dangers of the jungle. 

Through thousands of years, during his jungle existence, 
man's ancestor learned to associate the sensation of fullness 
of stomach with the most satisfactory degree of satiety pos- 
sible tor him to have attained under the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time. That this diet, restricted to the vegetable 
world,” was insufficient to adequately satisfy his feeling of 
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hunger is shown by his adoption of a meat diet although the 
structure of his teeth, jaws and internal digestive organs 
shows that he was poorly adapted for such a diet. 

Necessity drove him to add the resources of the animal 
world to his choice of food. The addition of meat to his diet 
was an important step, as it increased bountifully the possi- 
bility of satisfying hunger. But ancient man continued to 
rely upon the sensation of fullness in his stomach as an index 
to satiety, both, because it had become a habit and because 
under the uncertain conditions in’ which he lived, (when the 
capture of animal food was entirely a matter of chance, and 
he might be forced to go for days without any satisfying 
food,) it was necessary that he should fill up as fully as pos- 
sible whenever opportunity presented itself. Thus, during 
the hunting period of man’s ancestor, feast and famine alter- 
nated, subject to luck. 

Cultivation of land, at first occasional and migratory, and 
the domestication of animals, were the earliest steps to in- 
crease the food supply. Next to these, the greatest improve- 
ment was the application of heat to the preparation of food. 
Cooking was probably the discovery that at one stroke did 
more during the earliest dark stages of the human race to 
increase the food supply than any other single improvement 
or discovery. Through cooking many articles became avail- 
able for food purposes and the nutritive value of others was 
imcreased. There followed the lengthy agricultural-pastoral 
period during which the food supply was increased manifold 
and stabilized as never before. But droughts, warfare, and 
other calamities still interfered with the steady supply of 
food, and famine was still prevalent at times. The bulk sen- 
sation as a concomittant of satiety persisted. Nor have the 
wonderful improvements in food supply through the long 
historic period of the race entirely abolished the pleasurable 
sensations of a full stomach. 

In the case of the infant it is still true that the bulk- 
sense alone gives complete satisfaction and relieves it of the 
pains and displeasure of hunger. An infant will lie at the 
breast until its stomach 1s over-distended with milk, and it 
regurgitates the excess, when it will fall back satisfiedly and 
go to sleep. The picture presents a reproduction of racial 
experience as to the relationship between food-quantity and 
nunger-satisfaction. 

In modern times, of course, such a sensation has lost all 
significance as a guide to hunger. The foods we eat, the 
cereals in particular, are of a degree of concentration which 
was entirely unknown to man’s ancestor during the lengthy 
period when the full-stomach sensation was the steady con- 
comittant of satished hunger. Cereals, as we know them, are 
the result of improyements brought about during the historic 
era of mankind. Not only that, but man’s most ancient food, 
the berries, fruit and nuts have reached such a high degree 
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of cultivation that their nutritive value has increased many 
times over what it was during the prehistoric age, and in 
lusciousness, size, growth, resemble but little their ancient 
progenitors. 

In a comparatively recent stage of development, an article 
has been added to the dietary of mankind so concentrated, 
so rich in nutritional value, that man’s ancestor was un- 
acquainted with anything like it. I refer to the concentrated, 
pure carbohydrate, in the form of refined sugar. The con- 
sumption of sugar in modern times has increased so fast 
that the ultimate effects of this remarkable article of diet 
upon the health of the race, considering the excesses to which 
its use leads, remain yet to be determined. I am inclined to 
believe that the effects of alcohol itself may not be more por- 
tentous with significance for the human race in the long run, 
than the modern deluge of our stomachs with tremendous 
excesses of sugar in one form or another. 

The persistence of the craving for the satisfaction of the 
sensation of gastric fullness, the bulk-sensation craving, which 
many of us must satisfy before we feel we have had enough 
at the dinner table is a typical illustration of the survival 
from the ancient past of a quality that has lost its significance 
for us. Although, under modern conditions of food prepara- 
tion, bulk and nutritive value are no longer related, instinct- 
ively we still cling to the habit of over-eating. The evil of 
over-eating has been written about and commented upon at 
great length without any great effect upon the prevalence 
of the habit itself, showing that so far as our conduct is 
concerned instinctive promptings overrule the teachings of 
science and the dictates of practical observation. 

~ When this bulk-sensation-craving develops inordinately 
it becomes associated in the subject’s mind with certain ideas. 
The ideas may be said to function obsessively. They relate 
to the subject's own life. As a matter of fact, these ideas are 
but reflections from the sphere of racial experience, symbolic 
representations of archaic cravings about which the subject 
is necessarily ignorant. Thus, obsessive thoughts consist of 
parts some as old as the race, some new, which do not belong 
toge.her and cannot be made to dove-tail. 

The following is an illustrative ins'ance: A woman, 
thirty-five years of age, otherwise reasonable in her be- 
havior and ideas, is addicte to inordinate eating. Her appe- 
tite is truly voracious. At meal time, out of deference to 
the opinions of o.hers, she refrains from taking more than 
her share. But as soon as she quits the table she returns 
to her room and there she spreads out a real supply of food 
for herself. She ca’s enormous quantities of such eatables 
as she can purchase ready for consumption and hide in her 
handbag. At night she places a box of crackers, some fruit, 
nuis and candy on a litile table by her bedside and several 
times she wakes up and munches some food, otherwise she 
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would “have no strength to get up in the morning.” When 
she goes shopping she is forced to stop for refreshment sev- 
eral times in the course of a morning, otherwise she would 
“faint in her tracks,” as she expresses it. She keeps this con- 
dition to herself, not wanting even her closest friends to know 
the extent to which she is troubled by her craving for food. 
As a protection against fainting on the street she is never 
without an assortment of sweets, crackers and nuts in her 
handbag. Once she forgot her handbag ina street car. There 
was a great rush—it was around the holiday season—and she 
was in a hurry to step out. As soon as she discovered the 
loss she felt so weak, so dangerously on the point of fainting, 
that she could hardly drag herself to the nearest counter to 
purchase some chocolate and a new handbag, which was her 
first concern and which she had to have before she could take 
another step. 

After that incident her handbag became an object of 
special solicitude on her part. It became noticeable among 
her friends that when visiting she would cling to her handbag 
as if fearing that it would be stolen and they joked her about 
it. To keep them off the track she had a seamstress put in 
a number of pockets in her wearing apparel which she stuffed 
with eatables before she ventured out-of-doors. Finally the 
condition placed her in numerous difficulties and .became so 
unbearable that she sought relief. 

It was found that as a child she had had a voracious 
appetite. She remembered distinctly when it began or at 
least she traced it to the time when, recovering from an acute 
illness, her appetite was naturally keen and her parents en- 
couraged her to eat and “grow strong.” She followed the 
advice so closely and well, a short time afterwards her mother 
became annoyed with the child’s voracious appetite. She 
gained in weight very fast and felt very exuberant. Her 
happy feelings she ascribe! to her good digestion. When 
she entered high school she took a prominent part in out-of- 
door games, was quite athletic and a good dancer at the 
boarding school. 

She was about twenty years of age when she experienced 
a reversal of her appetite. At that time she was interested 
in a young man who paid her considerable attention. They 
parted friendship on account of. a trivial misunderstanding. 
She became indisposed, and ascribed her loss of appetite, 
together with other symptoms, to her worries. After that 
there was nothing peculiar about her dietary habits. Her 
hunger, appetiie and food habits generally were about the 
same as other people’s. 

At twenty-five years of age she lost her father. The 
family fortunes began to decline and have been on the down- 
ward slope ever since. Four years later her mother died. 

That was six years ago. She remained practically alone 
in the world, her only living brother being married and 
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settled in Japan. The income left her was hardly sufficient 
to cover her modest needs, and far below the standard of 
living to which she had been accustomed. 

We now turn our atterition to the series of incidents 
that led to her remarkable habit. The only proposal of mar- 
riage she received was shortly after her mother’s death. She 
felt very lonely at the time and afraid to face the world. The 
opportunity that thus presented itself of securing a life com- 
panion she would have embraced could she have followed the 
bent of her mind, but something inexplicable made her dread 
the step. 

She had known the young man a long time and while 
she was not in love with him she considered him agreeable. 
Twice she postponed giving a definite answer. It was the 
most momentous decision she faced and she felt unable to 
decide. The young man decided for her when he spoke of 
the expected engagement as a settled fact before she had given 
her final word. That slight pretext she used as a reason to 
break off with the young man. 

As she explained afterwards, the pictures of her dead 
parents were constantly before her. They seemed to inter- : 
pose themselves between her and the young man in a man- 
ner which she took for a supernatural warning to beware. 
During this attitude of indecision she took offense at the 
young man’s assumption that her acquiescence was as good 
as obtained and one evening she told him that she had re- 
solved never to marry. Pressed for a reason she tried to speak 
but found herself unable to say anything further. It was a 
painful scene for both. He left very gentlemanly, making a 
dignified termination to his visit. She was surprised that he 
did not press his suit any stronger as much as she was 
pained by her inexplicable inability to accept the proposal. 
Because of his brave and dignified behavior on that occasion 
she liked him better than ever before. When he shook hands 
with her at parting she had difficulty in keeping from fainting. 

That evening she took to bed and for several days did 
not go out of the house. One morning when she attempted to 
rise, she felt weak and had to be served a light breakfast in 
her room before she could gather enough strength to go down- 
stairs. That morning while shopping in town she had a. 
spell of weakness, like fainting, and hurried home. She 
thought there might be something wrong with her heart. 
Instead nothing more serious developed than a cold followed 
in a few days by an attack of tonsilitis. Twice before in her 
life she had had such attacks and they had been very severe. 
This one was the most severe of all. She ran a high tempera- 
ture and for several days required the services of a nurse. 
During convalescence her voracious appetite began. After 
recovery this peculiarity continued and grew to calamitous 
heights. | 

That, in outline, is the story as the woman first related 
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it. In the course of subsequent inquiry it developed that the 
illness from which she suffered in childhood when she had 
that other spell of voracious appetite was also tonsilitis. It 
was at that time too, that she distinctly remembers having 
linked in her mind “‘strength” and food, although she admitted 
that quite likely the notion was much older. 

When she announced her rejection of the young man’s 
proposal of marriage she felt she needed unusual strength 
to face the ordeal. That evening when she retired to her 
room she felt more lonely and depressed than ever, giving 
up the one opportunity for companionship that presented it- 
self resulted in an extreme sense of helplessness. This mental 
state translated itself into physical terms as a fainting sen- 

sation; and whereas on the mental plane help was apparently 

not available, the notion of physical weakness brought 
forth by its intimate associations with the notion of food, the 
correlated idea of hunger as its complement. Eating vora- 
ciously as a*defence against being weak as a protection against 
the inability to meet life’s supreme issues: that was the 
underlying link between her mental state and her physical 
peculiarity. 

This case was complicated by many other features. The 
portion of the story here given shows that obsessive thoughts 
are precipitates from the loose? uncritical thinking of child- 
hood; that they are also, at the same time, expressions of 
racial instincts, having to do in the last analysis with the fun- 
damental dynamics of living. 

Indeed, a knowledge of the péeiilintivies of a person’s 
thought, feeling and conduct would make possible the re- 
construction of that person’s past, archaic modes of reacting 
to life. Racial instinct and childhood’s way of grasping life,— 
these are the two ultimate sources of the power of some 
mental constructions to operate obsessively. 

A knowledge of self, therefore, to be thorough, involves 
an understanding of the mentality of childhood and of primi- 
tive racial thinking. 


HAIR PIN IN THE BLADDER: REPORT OF TWO 
CASES 
By Jacob Geiger, M. D., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Case I—M. E., age 21 years, farmer’s daughted, single, 
virgin. Of average intelligence. Was referred to me by Dr. 
S., the family physician, July 16, 1918. 

History, frequent urination, tenesmus and pain, slight 
hematuria, a little pus and albumen. 

I:xamination disclosed a large vesical calculus. 

Supra pubic cystotomy was performed the next day and 
an egg shaped stone, five inches in circumference and three 
inches in length, in the center of which a heavy hair pin three 
and a half inches long was found as per diagram No. 1. 


Reprinted by courtesy of Medical Herald. 
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After removal of the stone, the bladder was washed out 
with sterile water, and the wound closed layer by layer and 
catheter placed in the urethra. Wound healed promptly. 

Case 2—M. H., age 24 years, single,e virgin, farmers 
daughter, of average intelligence. Was referred to me by Dr. 
B., the family physician. 


History, for the past iour or five months, frequent pain- 
ful and bloody urination, aggravated at menstrual period, 
constipated, loss of strength and flesh. 

Examination disclosed 4 thick hymen, with a small 
aperture and the urethral meatus large. 

A sound was introduced which elicited a large stone well 
nigh filling the bladder. 

Following day we performed a supra-pubic cystotomy, 
stone was egg shaped, six inches in circumference, in jts 
largest part, and three inches long, leaving a small bit of the 
loop and prongs of a three and a half inch hair pin exposed. 

The bladder was much thickened and encrusted with 
phosphates. The wound was entirely closed and a catheter 
retained in the urethra. Convalescence uneventful. 

In both cases careful questioning failed to elicit a history 
of masturbation, but there was evidently sexual perversion. 
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SEX MORALITY IN THE VILLAGE 


About three years ago [ took up practice in this village. 
It is typical of the eastern U. S., and has changed very little 
since Revolutionary times when it was the scene of several 
his‘oric events. Washington passed thru it many times, and 
it is mentioned in every book dealing with colonial and early 
United States history. 

The population is scattered and the R. F. D. serves about 
1,000 people. These consist largely of farmers’ families who 
have lived here, many of them, since the 17th century. It 
would be difficult to find a more ty pical American community, 
even in New England. 

Those who are not farmers are people who work for 
the millionaires who in recent years have bought up large 
tracts of land and have built handsome estates. There is 
also a sprinkling of commuters who go in every day to New 
York, 35 miles away. 

This proximity to two large cities is a negligible quantity, 
-as I have seen many who have never been to New York, nor 
have they visited the other large city, Philadelphia, more than 
once or twice in their lives. _ 

In spite of the fact that we have a school system second 
to none in the state, the standard of mentality 1s exceedingly 
low. Few of them read the papers and fewer still patronize 
the library. The two ways in which they exercise their brains 
are when two or three gather together and indulge in the 
- most scandalous and scurrilous talk I have ever heard, and I 
am familiar with country gossip from Maine to Cape May. 

The other. outlet for their menial needs is the church. 
There are four of these in the village, all of them prosperous. 
I do not know of a single individual who is not a church mem- 
ber and nearly everybody goes to at least one service every 
Sunday. Most of them go twice with a long Sunday-school 
session between. There is also a well attended Wednesday 
night prayer meeting. The empty pew 1s no problem here 
and the motor cars are parked all around the green every 
Sunday, rain or shine. 

I doubt if even the Roman Catholic Church anywhere 
is as Close to the lives of the people as these Protestant denom- 
inations here. They have been prayed with and preached at 
continuously since childhood and they. have absorbed the 
spiritual and moral output of the church and Sunday school 
to the point of saturation. 

Recently one of the elderly inhabitants honored me with 
a visit. We sat on my front porch where most of the houses 
are in plain view and he regaled me with a short sketchy 
history of those families for two or three generations back. 
AS I REMEMBER HIS STORY, THERE WERE JUST 
FOUR HOUSES IN SIGHT WHICH WERE FREE 
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FROM FAMILY SKELETONS, NEARLY ALL SEXUAL 
IN CHARACTER. 


And I believe every word my informant said as I have 
taken pains to verify his most striking statements. 

During the last three years there have been fifteen cases 
of pregnancy of unmarried girls. Some of these have gone 
to the city where they have had abortions performed, but 
most of them have gotten married and have been confined 
a few days or weeks later. This seems to be the most ap- 
proved way of managing the business, and as soon as a girl 
gets up out of her bed she goes right back to work with the 
Ladies Aid or other church activity, and the village gossips 
take up some other topic for discussion. Occasionally a girl 
elects to remain single in spite of her pregnancy and that 
seems to make little difference. She brings up the child just 
as if she were married and frequently marries later in life, 
bringing up the illegitimate child or children along with the 
legitimate offspring of the marriage. This is far from being 
an uncommon thing here. 

Altogether it would seem as jf the great problems of sex 
have been solved in this community in a way eminently satis- 
factory to all. The villagers appear to have accepted all the 
great teachings of Christianity excepting those dealing with 
sexual morality. These they have thrown into the scrap- 
heap, having apparently become convinced of their futility. 
The lot of the illegitimate child is far from being that de- 
scribed by writers in certain magazines which I have recently 
read. There are many such now grown up and more or less 
prominent in the business and social doings of the village. 
Some know who their fathers are and some do not, but in 
neither case does it seem to trouble them to any great extent. 
When it happens that their own peccadilloes come to light 
all we neighbors hear is that they “come by it naturally,” and 
the affair is a closed incident. 

It would be interesting in view of the fifteen cases of 
pregnancy to know how many girls have been sexually ir- 
regular within the same space of time without consequences ; 
but, in the first place, it is none of my business and, secondly, 
I don’t care in the least. There isn’t a bad vicious girl in 
the place and the only bad wives and mothers are those who 
have been forced into marriage and are living unhappy lives 
with the men wished upon them. 

Is this village a sink of moral iniquity in this beautiful 
land of ours, or is it part of “Main Street?” 

Another pertinent question is: would it not be better 
from every sane point of view if prevenceptive measures were 
universally known? 

X. Ya M.D. 
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“NATURAL SELECTION” AMONG THE CHINESE 
By Ernest Schaeffle 


The Chinese are truly a wonderful—and according to our 
ideas—a very peculiar people. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the fields of sanitation, hygiene and médicine. We 
Westerners—in what we consider our wisdom—try in many 
ways to prevent disease, coddle the sick and weakly and in 
innumerable ways work to prolong the lives of a multitude 
of people who live more or less in discomfort and even agony 
—with little satisfaction to themselves and less benefit to 
Society. | 

Among the Chinese the process is reversed—and I am 
not sure that the people as a whole are the worse for it. 
Wherever you go in China you find dirt—and disease—and the 
toughest, ruggedest, most prolific “survivors” imaginable. The 
Chinese apparently are as old (as a people) as the Egyptians, 
the Jews—or even the Babylonians and the Assyrians—and 
are still going strong, while the peoples who began the race 
with them are either extinct or playing a minor part—at least 
as nations. 

It is evident that there are a number of factors that work 
for the present status of the Chinese as a people and as a 
nation. | 

In the first place, the “Chinaman” apparently has won- 
derful vitality. He is not large nor bulky, but his powers of 
endurance and his capacity for recuperation exceed those of 
any other people on earth. His habitat is not only large but 
“friendly”—capable of housing and feeding practically an un- 
limited population. True, parts of China are now overpopu- 
lated, crowded beyond the capacity for feeding, but this is 
largely due to the lack of transportation in many of the most 
fertile sections of the country which prevents the movement 
of farm and hill products. 

Added to his native vigor the Chinese have the fecundity 
of rabbits. They marry and begin to breed before twenty— 
even several years before that age and keep at it to old age. 
It is not uncommon to find a Chinaman taking his fourth or 
fifth wife at 65, 70 or 75, and then having a “new” family of 
from three to five before dying. Plural marriages are not so 
common nor popular with the Chinese as they were, but it is 
still possible to find individual Chinese with from 5 to 15 wives 
and often a number of concubines as well. The children 
are very numerous—Yuan Shih Kai when President had 75 
children from his 15 wives and no doubt his record could be 
equalled by other wealthy men. 

One thing that impresses the visitor in China very 
strongly is the apparent immunity of the natives to the dis- 
orders that plague and kill the outsider. The Chinese have all 
the common disorders, but they seem to withstand them ina 
wonderful degree. Of course they all die—like the rest of us, 
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but it seems that the deaths occur during the first five years 
and during relative old age. And right here lies the signifi- 
cance of the whole situation—so it seems to me. The weak- 
lings among the children succumb—those who survive the test 
of the first few years live to a good old age and produce 
numerous offspring. The race is bred from the strong—the 
weak and the susceptible are not saved to spoil the national 
stock. May not such a scheme be better than our “civilized” 
practice? It certainly has preserved the Chinese in all their 
native vigor. Can we say as much for our highly developed, 
expensive scheme? It would seem that there is much food for 
thought in this situation. 


Our esteemed correspondent makes the common mistake 
of considering the human race from a purely physical point of 
view. How many times will we have to repeat that a dyspeptic 
and neurotic weakling may be ten thousand times more im- 
portant to the human race than a big-muscled giant? Anda 
sickly headachy woman may be of greater value than twenty 
thousand deep-chested brutes? Whoever had a chance to see 
Prof. Einstein and Mme. Curie on their recent visit to the 
United States will agree that neither of them could have stood 
one round against Jack Dempsey. And still? ... Isn’t either 
of them worth a million Dempseys?—While I may agree with | 
Spencer that our first duty is to be healthy animals, to remain 
at that stage won’t do. And it is not true that a healthy mind 
is always present in a healthy body. The contrary is very 
frequently the case.—W. J. R. 


A Good Letter from a Good Druggist 


Wm. J. Robinson, M.D. Dear Doctor :—<As an introduc- 
tion of myself to you I will say that I am a very old subscriber 
of your C. & G. and feel, aliho I never met you, a personal 
acquaintance with you, as your thoughts and criticisms have 
given me a great deal of pleasure. But sometimes they do 
not, as in the case of the June, 1921 issue, “Are Druggists 
Profiteers?” This I have to answer. I am an old druggist, 
over €O years of age, having studied under Prof. Bedford, 
Gray and Chandler and can compare very well the studies of 
those times and of the present, as I have always kept abreast 
of the times. A daughter of mine is going to the College of 
Pharmacy and as I guide her in her studies I am delighted to 
see what thoro instruction they receive in all the different 
branches, and when you receive your Ph. C. after three years 
of hard work, or even your Ph. G. after two years, besides the 
two years of practical work, experience and knowledge, would 
you really call this education a trade and not a profession? 

Dr. R., I am afraid in your very busy life you have for- 
gotten all about your former profession, and in regard to a 
75 cent charge for a resorcin solution, I think it is very 
small to talk about it, when you take in consideration what 
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in these times of high wages and high overhead expenses other 
trades are charging. Take for instance an oculist. My eye- 
glasses, the frame is only filled gold, cost $20.00, actual value, 
probably the highest, $7.00, for services $13.00, hardly any 
skill and very little knowledge is required and he calls his 
trade a profession. And when it comes to trades, I hope you 
have experienced yourself what the profit is on a hat, shoes 
or a suit of clothes, not speaking about mechanics, where with 
the high charges you get impudence and stupidity thrown in 
gratis. Dr. R., please, do not let your bad humor, on account 
of present conditions, out on the poor druggist, as most of the 
people like to do. 

Just consider what infinite care we have to use from our 
first transaction in the morning till the last in the evening. 
We have to do the thinking for the public, otherwise there 
would be more mistakes on the part of the public than one 
cares to think of. Invariably they will call for any kind of an 
acid for eye lotions except boric and you will find that out 
only by asking them how they are going to use it. Then when 
it comes to prescriptions we have to use all our faculties, 
mental and physical, even very often our second sight, so that 
the patient gets what the physician intended for him. Taking 
it altogether, it takes a very conscientious, experienced man 
and one that keeps up in reading the latest in his profession, to 
serve the public and doctors well and intelligently. 

Now, coming back once more to that 75 cents resorcin 
charge, don’t you think, doctor, that this matter is too trivial 
altogether and the space in your C. & G. ought to be more 
imporiant and certainly would be more appreciated by giving 
us real good topics as we are in the habit of getting. Anyhow, 
I find a certain pleasure and satisfaction in doing my work to 
the best of my ability and conscience, and am rewarded at 
least in this way that very seldom any of my customers will 
complain about my charges, and I conduct no cut rate phar- 
macy either. 

With my best wishes for your future welfare, yours, 
J. Goetze, 1106 Third Avenue, New York City. 


It is with great pleasure that I publish the letter of Mr. 
Goetze, who is a thoro, old fashioned professional pharmacist. 
But how many such pharmacists are there left? I know how 
difficult the studies in the Colleges of Pharmacy are at the 
present time; I know how hard the student has to work before 
he gets his degree (many of the studies, by the way, are quite 
superfluous and have nothing to do with practical pharmacy). 
But how much of this knowledge finds practical application 
in the average pharmacy? How much of the knowledge 
acquired in college is left with the druggist, say, three or five 
years after graduation? Ask the employes of the Liggett 
stores for instance. 

That the opticians are among the worst of profiteers is 
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well known. But two wrongs do not make a right. Because 
they rob the people does not justify others in following the 
same practice. Profiteering is one of the numerous vile fruits 
of our damnable war, and I am doing all I can—and I am 
having some success too—to abolish or diminish profiteering, 
no matter in what trade or profession I find it. But I thank 
Mr. Goetze for his letter. 


From a Homosexual 
Dear Dr. Robinson: 

I have attended your Wednesday evening lecture in the 
hope that I was going to hear more about the interesting 
question of homosexuality. The little that you have so far 
said about this subject has, I think, been sane and advanced, 
but I for one should like to hear more. 

I have been a homosexualist ever since I can remember. 
As a boy of fifteen I was loved by a man many years my 
senior. He was very kind to me, did me no harm whatever 
and I have nothing but the highest possible regard for his 
memory. 

Now I am in middle life. I have a coterie of homvosexual 
friends, and we have thoroly enjoyable and safe times to- 
gether. Some of us are well up in public life. None of us 
has thus far evidenced the slightest injury to health and sanity 
as a result of our lifelong homosexual practices. We are 
aware, of course, of the dangers, but we are very discreet. 
We never go outside our own circle, or at least rarely. One 
of our number experienced some little unpleasantness the past 
winter with a blackmailer, but we all went to his rescue and 
gave the would-be blackmailer a pretty bad time of it. 

We do not like women sexually, but we are fond at times 
of their social company and we frequently take them out to 
social affairs. Some of them know of our tendencies and 
are broadminded enough to allow us to go our way without 
prejudice. | 

The world little suspects us, for we are all manly and 
masculine in our bearing. We are all hard workers and most 
of us have accomplished real things in the world. I cannot, 
of course, sign this, but I wish the world were sufficiently 
advanced to permit me to say to it just what Iam. I should 
enjoy doing so, without qualm or trepidation, for I am not 
abnormal. I, too, am one of nature’s products. But can you 


find it possible to talk to us a little more on the subject? 
Ke Vek 

I would have a great deal more confidence in some of the 
medical articles I read if they were published anonymously. 

Of the 211 medical journals published itn this country, how 
many have a real raison d’étre? By a real reason for existence 
I mean one besides the publisher's desire for profit and per- 
haps the editor’s hankering for “fame.” 


Medicine and Therapeutics 


The Aspirin Habit 


In the Medical Press (June 1, 1921) attention is drawn 
to the extraordinary demand among women for aspirin. In 
some cases women are taking as much as a hundred and 
twenty grains daily, in 20-grain doses. The toxic effects of 
acetyl-salycilic acid have only occurred in cases where 
idiosyncrasy has militated against its administration, and a 
small dose of ten grains has thus, in several recorded in- 
stances, been followed by toxic symptoms. As a general 
analgesic aspirin has come into popular use, and now that the 
public resorts to it for self-medication, and have acquired a 
drug-habit in consequence, some restrictions should be im- 
posed on its sale. Inquiry into its physiological action has 
shown that it acts as a depressant upon the thermogenic 
center in the corpus striatum, and in view of this fact the 
professional dose seldom exceeds 30 grains daily ; the excessive 
dosage resorted to under the development of a habit must lead 
to harm. 


The Importance of the Immediate Diagnosis of Hard Chancre 


R. Sabouraud (Med. Press, June 1, 1921) urges the 
immense importance of the immediate diagnosis of hard 
chancre. It should be impressed upon the public that the 
slightest erosion on the penis after exposure to infection ought 
to be shown to the doctor within the first day or two. Direct 
immediate examination will, in most instances, yield trust- 
worthy information and in many cases it 1s open to us to 
institute prompt treatment to nip the infection in the bud and 
to protect the patient against an infection which threatens 
him but which cannot take place for several days. 

The preventive treatment consists in the administration 
of salvarsan in one form or another. It is the only means at 
our disposal of acting with sufficient rapidity to prevent gen- 
eralization of the disease. Once the rosoelar eruption has 
made its appearance, it is not one series of salvarsan injections 
that is going to cure the disease, nor two nor three, whereas 
if one series be given in time the blood never gives a positive 
Wassermann reaction. 


Potassium Permanganate as a Styptic for Serous Surfaces 


In cases of hemorrhages from superficial wounds of the 
serosa after separation of adhesions, J. Dsirne (Lancet, June 
25, 1921) uses kalium hypermanganicum crystals, with the 
best and quickest results. He lays hold of one or more crys- 
tals of the salt with a pair of dissection forceps and applies 
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them to the bleeding points. On contact with this substance 
the blood coagulates, a clot forms, and in place of the hem- 
orrhage there is to be found a black, dry, aseptic scab. The 
bleeding stops immediately. After some seconds the scabs 
are cautiously removed with fine blunt forceps, and on the 
wounded surface of the serous membrane there remain only 
smooth black spots. The moment that the permanganate 
touches the blood, oxygen is set free in a nascent state and 
an exceedingly powerful antiseptic effect results. If the bleed- 
ing surface is large, a pinch of permanganate crystals is folded 
in a piece of lint and applied continuously to the wound for 
a few seconds. The writer has employed this styptic method 
for nearly 20 years without any complications. 


Treatment of Erysipelas by Heat 


P. Molinos (Jour. d. Practiciens) was called upon to treat 
a child of 14 months suffering from severe erysipelas of the 
right ankle. In spite of a variety of treatment (electrargol, 
ichthyol, methylene blue, iodine, antistreptococcal and poly- 
valent serums) the area of erysipelas continued to extend 
until the whole limb was involved. The temperature re- 
mained above 104° and the general condition became critical. 
On the seventh day the writer had recourse to a popular 
method used widely among the inhabitants of the Aegean 
Islands. 

The affected part is covered with a red cloth over which 
is placed a layer of wool and then a towel. An ordinary flat 
iron is passed over the towel for some minutes at a temper- 
ature which causes discomfort to the patient. 

This treatment was immediately successful. The writer 
has since used a modification on several cases. He employs 
the galvano-cautery, which he moves to and fro over the 
affected part at a distance of one centimeter for ten minutes. 
He has not found a single case of erysipelas which has re- 
sisted this treatment for more than three days. (Med. Rev., 
June, 1921.) 


Intravenous Treatment of Gonorrhea 


Edw. Ahlswede, of Hamburg, Germany, reports his two 
years’ experience with argoflavin (silver compound of trypaflavin) 
in the Urologic & Cut. Rev., June, 1921. Cases chosen for treat- 
ment were especially these in which local treatment was difficult 
or impossible, such as subacute posterior gonorrhea, and compli- 
cations such as arthritis, prostatitis and epididymitis. Also cases 
of chronic gonorrhea which had not improved in spite of energetic 
local treatment. Finally, chronic anterior and posterior gonor- 
rhea as well as acute uncomplicated gonorrhea was treated. In 
all of these cases 40 cc. of one-quarter per cent solution of 
argoflavin in distilled water was injected intravenously daily or 
every other day. Five to seven injections were made. Stronger 
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solutions than one-quarter per cent showed irritation of veins—in 
a few cases headaches and giddiness. 

The result of this method of treatment was the following: 
Little direct effect on gonococci was seen yet there was a clearing 
up of the urine, a distinct effect on bacteriuria, also an exception- 
ally good influence on gonorrheal arthritis of the knee, wrist and 
elbow. 

Tenosynovitis in some fifty cases was very well influenced. 
Very good results were seen in several cases of gonorrheal sepsis. 

In summarizing, the author emphasizes that we are very far 
from a successful intravenous attack on the gonococci themselves. 
Yet he is certain that the intravenous injections of silver combina- 
tions with acridinium derivatives with their excellent influence 
especially on gonorrheal sepsis—arthritis and tenosynovitis—con- 
stitutes a useful addition to the local treatment which should 
by all means be made use of. 


Prognosis and Treatment of Scarlet Fever 


According to H. Brooker Mills (Therap. Gaz., May 15, 1921) 
the prognosis depends upon: One—Amount of poison that has 
been absorbed. Two—Whether the child is weak and delicate 
or strong and robust. Three—The occurrence of complications, 
especially cardiac, pulmonary, renal and otitic. 

Very high temperature indicates a bad prognosis. The best 
prophylactic treatment is the removal of enlarged and diseased 
adenoids and tonsils. 

Put the patient to bed and give an initial course of calomel 
followed by a purgative. Treat the temperature hydrothera- 
peutically—i.e., sponge baths, colonic irrigations, ice-bags, etc. In 
cases of very high temperature, wrap the child, once a day in a 
blanket and place it in water at a temperature of 90° to 95°; keep 
it there for from ten to twelve minutes; take out of wet blanket 
and place in dry blanket and give inunction of cacao butter. Try 
to have two rooms, one for day and one for night, preferably 
with a sunshiny exposure. Keep temperature of rooms 68° to 70°. 

For itching during desquamation use warm baths ‘followed 
by cacao butter inunctions. 

The diet should be liquid and nourishing. If the child is 
breast-fed, have the milk pumped from the breast and fed to the 
child. If a bottle-fed infant, give half milk and half vichy water. 
Orange juice is very beneficial. Lemonade is good, especially if 
one adds to every pint one drachm of cream of tartar. Give water 
freely. Avoid the use of salt and exclude soups and bouillon from 
the diet. 

As to the toilet of the nose and throat: Swab, spray, or 
gargle with alkaline solutions. Potassium permanganate gr. ss, 
water 31, 1s a good solution to use four times a day. After using 
this solution instil in each nostril a few drops of an oily prepara- 
tion, such as 
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The only drug usually necessary is potassium citrate in 2 to 
5 grain doses, or liquor potassii citratis 15 to 20 minims, three 
times a day. Do not use nitre too freely. 

If renal inflammation develops, poultices applied over the 
kidney region may do good. Make flaxseed poultice with 16 parts 
flaxseed and one part mustard, or four parts flaxseed and one part 
digitalis leaves. Put on every four hours during the day, and 
keep on hot for half an hour. For stimulation, caffeine-sodium- 
benzoate in one-half grain doses hypodermically is among the best. 
Digitalis and strophantus, the latter especially in very young chil- 
dren, may be employed by mouth. 

The value of antistreptoccic serum is doubted. 

Be always on the lookout for complications and remember 
that otitis may develop and be the cause of considerable fever 
without any pain being present. A daily examination of the urine 
should be made. A physician should not attend an obstetric case 
while in attendance upon a patient suffering with scarlet fever. 


Treatment of Syphilis 

Samuel Feldman (Am. J. of Syph., April, 1921), informs us 
that salvarsan will clear up symptoms much more rapidly than 
mercury. Comparatively good results can be obtained from small 
doses of salvarsan. Heating a salvarsan mixture is not advisable. 

In primary lues the result obtained by treating the patient 
before his blood becomes positive is somewhat, though not much, 
better than when treatment is instituted when there is already a 
systemic infection. 

The symptoms in tertiary lues will always clear up after 
treatment with mercury and especially salvarsan. 

All early cerebrospinal cases are cured and a proportionately 
large number of old cases are favorably influenced by ordinary 
intravenous salvarsan and intramuscular mercury injections. The 
advantage claimed for intraspinal treatment does not seem to 
compensate for its disadvantage. 


Hysteria Does Not Always Pre-suppose “Neurosis” 


It is a mistake to suppose that only “neurotic” persons de- 
velop hysteria. Given a sufficient degree of the causative factors, 
—emotional strain, mental or physical fatigue, suggestion,—and 
the most robust minded person may become hysterical. 


A negative Wassermann reaction obtained after a single 
course of a few months of treatment does not indicate that a 
cure has been effected. Treatment should be kept up at least 
One year after the first negative result and if the Wassermann 
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is still negative at that time, treatment may be discontinued 
and the patient watched. 


Tartar Emetic for Venereal Granuloma 
W. E. Giblin (Brit. M. J., June 25, 1921) pleads for intra- 


venous injections of tartar emitic in early cases of venereal 
granuloma. During the past eight months the writer has 
treated 84 cases; in every instance the patients left the hos- 
pital cured. Four cases seen six months after finishing the | 
treatment showed no signs of relapse. 

A solution of 1 per cent tartar emetic in distilled or rain 
water is filtered and boiled for two minutes. The injection is 
given on the same day with a 20 c. c. Record syringe; 10 c. c., 
containing 0.1 gram is given twice weekly for ten injections; 
an interval of ten days is allowed to elapse, and then five more 
injections are given. In the case of men the dose can be 
increased up to 15 c. c., containing 0.15 gram, without any 
very troublesome reactions, but 0.2 gram seems to be a dan- 
gerous dose to give as a routine. Acute antimonial poisoning 
developed in one case after such dose. 

The injections were given generally into the veins of 
the arm. An extensive leakage into the subcutaneous tissues 
resulted in a painful swelling with much edema, which sub- 
sided in about two weeks without suppuration. 

The beneficial effects of this treatment were apparent 
after two injections—that is, at the end of the first week. 
The rate at which new epithelium covered the raw ulcerated 
surfaces was remarkable. Islets of epithelium dotted here 
and there over the denuded area sprang into existence. In 
the extensive cases of long standing new epithelium grew out 
from the anal margin and urethral orifice. 


Treatment of Hiccough 


G. Leven (Presse Médicale, December 29, 1920) recom- 
mends lying face down on the floor as a measure for arresting 
hiccough. In illustration he cites the case of a patient who 
had had hiccough for three days and in whom a variety of 
well-known remedial procedures had failed. A few minutes 
after he had been told to lie down, face downward, he left 
the office wholly relieved. Frequently it is advisable also 
to reduce the irritability of the gastric mucous membrane by 
prescribing two grams (30 grains) of sodium bromide a day 
in divided doses after meals as well as one tablespoontul 
five or six times a day, of ten grams bismuth subcarbonate 
and twenty grams of acacia in 300 c. c. of sterile distilled 
water. (N.Y. M. J., July 6, 1921.) 


Treatment of Chronic Endocervicitis 
Dr. Wm. T. Kennedy (Am. J. of Obstet. & Gynec., June, 
1921) recommends the following method: After drving the 
cervix and applying tr. of iodine to the vaginal portion, the 
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cervix is grasped with a double tenaculum and from 1 to 2 
c. c. of a 25 per cent alcohol solution is injected (with an 
ordinary hypodermic needle attached by an adapter about 
8 cm. long to a record syringe) into the anterior and posterior 
lips of the cervix parallel to the canal, care being taken not 
to lose the solution in the canal, because it has no value unless 
it be injected interstitially. | 


Rational Nose and Throat Treatment 


In a variable climate like that in New York City, inflam- 
matory conditions of the mucosa of the nose and throat are 
very frequent. Harold Hays (Med. Times, June, 1921) asserts 
that many of the symptoms will respond to simple remedial 
measures. Cleanliness of the nose and throat is of the great- 
est importance. Washing the nose out with a mild alkaline 
solution will frequently satisfy the patient. But a too thoro 
cleansing leaves the mucosa entirely exposed to external irri- 
tation and should be followed by some oil spray to cover the 
unprotected parts. | 

If something stimulating and more or less anti-bacterial 
must be used, soak two very thin pieces of cotton in 25 per 
cent argyrol, place them in each nasal cavity and allow them 
to remain there for five to ten minutes. Shrinking the mucous 
membrane of the nose with a mild solution of adrenalin and 
cocain (% per cent.) before cleansing, is of decided benefit, 
not only because the medicine will reach parts better but 
because a more thoro inspection of the nose can be made. 

In treating the throat, particularly the naso pharynx, top- 
ical applications are of great benefit. The writer uses a one 
per cent. solution of iodine in glycerin. But no application 
should be made until the pharynx and nasopharynx are thoroly 
cleansed by some mild alkaline solution. 

As the nasal sinuses constantly harbor pathological or- 
ganisms which keep up a constant irritation or inflammation 
in the nose and throat, one should be absolutely sure to elimi- 
nate any hidden processes in these sinuses before determining 
that the treatment as above outlined will have any beneficial 
effect. rn cre er 


Chlorosis 


According to S. R. Salzman (Med. Rec., N. Y., July 23, 
1921), Chlorosis of girlhood is not a primary anemia, but is 
due to a specific toxemia which is a result of a focus in the 
tonsils. Iron therapy acts beneficially by reason of its ability 
to combine with the toxin, producing a harmless organic com- 
pound; this not only preventing anemia, but improving the 
general condition of the patient, but not producing a perma- 
nent cure. A permanent cure can be brought about only by 
removal of the tonsils and elimination of the focus of infec- 
tion. [The Editor has seen cases of Chlorosis in which there 
was nothing the matter with the tonsils. W. J. R.] 


a eee ee  - — 


Eugenics and Sexology 


The Play Function of Sex 


The primary and fundamental function of sex is repro- 
duction. This function has: existed as long as sex itself. 
The continued existence of the species requires not only 
the sexual act but also the care of the young, and this 
second requirement is likely to react upon the relations be- 
tween the sexes and the ways in which the sexual functions 
are fulfilled. Maurice Parmelee (“Personality and Conduct”) 
calls attention to the fact that in the higher animals, and in 
the warm-blooded vertebrates in particular, sex has acquired 
a second function, which in its way is as important as the 
first function. This second function is due to an efflorescence 
of the sexual impulse, largely thru the affective traits of the 
warm-blooded animals. The importance of sexual feeling 
is indicated by the recognition it has received in psychology. 


There can be no doubt that sexual feeling is one of the 
most acute, perhaps the most acute, form of feeling and of 
pleasure. It is also true that a good deal of pain is, indirectly 
at any rate, due to sex. This pain is caused by undue re- 
pression of sexual impulses, or in some other way connected 
with sex. , 

Parmelee chooses to call this secondary function of sex 
the “play aspect” of sex, or the “play interest” in sex. His 
reason for using the word “play” is that this function of sex 
gives rise to much behavior whose motive is not practical in 
the sense that work is motivated by practical ends, so that 
in this respect it 1s like play. 

Among many of the higher animals this play function of 
sex is a strong force and adds considerably to the richness of 
their life. But sex is, on the whole, more exclusively for re- 
production among the animals than it is among men. The 
human intellect makes the play function of sex a conscious 
end to a much greater degree than 1s possible for any animal, 
while many human ideas become associated with sexual feel- 
ings, thus forming sentiments which exercise a powerful influ- 
ence over the life of man. The play function is frequently 
an indirect cause of achievement. Much of art, literature and 
religion is a symbolic interpretation of sexual feelings and 
desires. The extensive role played in the life of man by this 
function of sex has been more or less fully revealed in recent 
years. 

In spite of these facts, certain ideas are more or less 
prevalent at present which deny the existence, or, to say the 
least, the utility of the play function of sex. The first of these 
ideas is that reproduction is the only natural, legitimate func- 
tion of sex, and that the use of sex for any other purpose 3s 
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animal, bestial, licentious, and immoral, and that a human 
being who recognizes any other function of sex and practices 
it reverts to the animal plane. 

The exact opposite of this is the truth. Among the 
lower animals sex is exclusively for purposes of repro- 
duction. Higher in the animal scale there develops the sec- 
ondary, the play function of sex. This function plays an 
increasingly important role. It reaches its highest fruition 
in man, and is, therefore, most distinctively human in its 
character. Consequently, it is not animal and bestial to rec- 
ognize the play function of sex and to advocate a full scope 
for it. On the contrary, it is human, social and cultural in 
the best sense of those terms, to foster this supremely valuable 
trait of mankind. Those who deny the play function of sex 
convict themselves of bestiality by so doing, because they 
are denying what 1s most distinctively human in favor of what 
is more distinctively characteristic of the beasts; while those 
who attempt to provide suitable and adequate opportunity 
for the exercise of this human trait in the life of mankind are 
furthest from the brutes. 

A second idea is to the effect that each generation should 
live exclusively for the sake of succeeding generations. Even 
if it is assumed that there should be succeeding generations, 
it would not be necessary for the present generation to sac- 
rifice itself entirely in the interest of future generations. Such 
sacrifice would presumably be altruistic in its character.. But 
if the present generation assumed that a complete self-sac- 
rifice was obligatory, it would place itself in an inconsistent 
and logically fallacious attitude towards altruism. It would 
not be altruistic for the present generation to transmit to 
future generations a tradition of a duty which, if performed, 
would in turn destroy the enjoyment of life for those genera- 
tions also. If this obligation rests upon the present genera- 
tion, it must rest upon future generations as well, so that 
it would be the highest altruism not to bring those generations 
under the burden of such an obligation. 


In the second place, even 1f it is assumed that there should 
be future generations, and that each generation must sacrifice 
itself, at least in part, for its descendants, it is not necessary 
to assume that this sacrifice must be complete. If this were 
the case only the last human generation could derive any en- 
joyment out of life, because it would have no descendants for 
which to sacrifice itself. So that even the persons who believe 
in the duty of propagation can be hedonists to the extent of 
believing that each generation is entitled to some enjoyment. 

Ideas opposed to the play function of sex are to be ex- 
pected wherever duty and morality are worshipped as ends 
in themselves, as is the case in this country on account of 
its Puritanical cultural background. Owing to these ideas, 
it is customary to regard parenthood as a duty, but to look 
with suspicion upon the play function of sex because, per- 
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chance, pleasure may be derived from the exercise of this 
function. 

So long as it is believed that there is opposition between 
the two functions of sex, it will be impossible to harmonize 
them in the life of mankind. 

* The first step in harmonizing these two functions is to 
regard parenthood not as a duty but as a privilege and a 
source of pleasure. 

Its value to the individual as a privilege will doubtless 
be enhanced in the future by the increasing pressure of pop- 
ulation upon natural resources. This pressure may become 
so great that society may be forced to prohibit each couple 
from having more than three or even two children. 

The second step towards harmonizing the two functions 
of sex is to recognize that they may reinforce each other, and 
will do so when properly exercised. The play function ordi- 
narily leads in course of time to reproduction, and then, if 
the play aspect of the relation between the parents is strong, 
it is almost certain to be made stronger by the bond of mutual 
parenthood. While there is a distinct sexual instinct, there 
is no distinct parental instinct. Yet there are various instincts 
and emotions which are stimulated by reproduction, and 
which are connected with parenthood. If these two 
measures to harmonize the function of sex are taken, sexual 
relations will, under normal conditions, begin on the play 
basis and culminate in parenthood, which will, in turn, rein- 
force the play aspect of the union. This result is much to be 
desired from the point of view of the child, because, if the 
play function is strong, the parents are not likely to separate, 
and thus the child will have the benefit of the care of both 
parents. If, however, the sex relation begins without the 
“play” aspect, and 1s merely for the purpose of reproduction, 
it 1s almost certain to arouse a repugnance which can never 
be overcome. In such a case reproduction is not likely to 
reinforce the play function, and the parents are very likely 
to separate, and even if they do not separate under such con- 
ditions, the environment in the household of a mismated 
couple is not favorable to a good rearing for the offspring. 


These facts indicate that both functions of sex are based 
upon powerful instincts which are deeply rooted in human 
nature. However important the reproductive function may 
be, the play function is a more conscious and _ intelligent 
element in the human mental makeup, because it is associ- 
ated with more complex ideas and sentiments than the repro- 
ductive function of sex. 

The play function of sex has been an important factor 
in the evolution of civilization and has done much to enrich 
human personality. [t is, therefore, an indication of profound 
ignorance of human nature and an exhibition of crass stupid- 
ity to attempt to organize and regulate sex relations without 
any regard to this function of sex. 
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The Views of Primitive Peoples Concerning Menstruation 


J. Wright (Am. J. Obstet. & Gynec., Jan., 1921) notes 
that among all primitive nations, including the ancient 
Hebrews, we find an elaborate code of rules in regard to the 
conduct and treatment of women on arriving at the age of 
puberty, during pregnancy and the menstrual periods, and at 
child birth. Among the Cherokees the presence of a woman 
under any of these conditions, or even the presence of any 
one who has come from a house where such a woman resides, 
is considered to neutralize all the effects of the doctor’s treat- 
ment. For this reason, all women, excepting those of the 
household, are excluded. A man is forbidden to enter, be- 
cause he may have had intercourse with a tabooed woman, 
or may have come in contact with her in some other way; and 
children are also shut out, because they may have come from 
a cabin where dwells a woman subject to exclusion. 

Among the Assiniboine, two taboos are still rigorously 
enforced. A menstruating woman must not step over any 
one’s legs or body, and a certain medicine bundle must not 
be kept in the same lodge with her. If a woman menstruates, 
she immediately tells her husband, who then places the bun- 
dle outside his tent. If she is approaching a lodge and does 
not know whether a medicine bundle is kept inside, she 
pauses at the door to inform the inmates of her condition, 
so that the medicine can be removed. It is said that if the 
bundle were not taken out, a woman would continue to men- 
struate indefinitely. 

It is probable that some of the taboos imposed upon 
menstruating women or men who have had commerce with 
them have their origin in the odor, as for instance in hunting; 
not only by lustration but by smoke of fragrant herbs such 
men must purify themselves before going on the hunt. This 
‘allows the conjecture that experience taught the hunter, 
skilled in getting to leeward of the game, that the scent puts 
them at disadvantage. It is only occasionally, however, that 
one gets a hint which suggests a rational explanation of a 
taboo of primitive man. 


Vice Crusades and Prostitution 


In a discussion of the relation of vice crusades to the 
spread of prostitution, Dr. L. A. Stone (“The Woman of the 
Streets’) remarks: “Numerous cities in the United States 
have gone thru moral crusades. Houses of prostitution have 
been broken up and prostitutes driven . . . into residence 
districts, hotels and boarding houses. Decent, respectable 
women of these towns never know at what moment they 
may run into .. .a harlot. The former resident of the 
demi-monde is constantly coming into contact with young 
and innocent girls and because of whose innocence—which 
rightly interpreted means ignorance—they taint with unclean 
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suggestions and smutty talk, and by introducing to their 
friends, pave the way for their ultimate downfall. 

“A grand jury in a southern city recommended the re- 
turn to the segregated district. It is a notorious fact that 
men hesitate to escort their wives down city streets where 
vice campaigns: have been carried on, for fear of their wives 
being insulted . . . by harlots who have been driven into 
the streets by misguided reformers. It is impossible for a 
gentleman to walk down the main streets of cities all over 
the country that have suffered the tortures of vice crusades, 
at night, without being accosted at least once by a former 
resident of the ‘Red Light’ district.” 


An Eminent Woman on Prostitution 

Mrs. Catherine Gasquoine Hartley Gallichan (“The 
Truth About Woman’) says no woman can have failed to feel 
astonishment at the attractive force the prostitute may, and 
often does, exercise on cultured men of really fine character. 
There is some deeper cause here than mere sexual necessity. 
But if we accept, as we must, the existence of these impera- 
tively driving, tho usually restrained impulses, it will be read- 
ily seen that prostitution provides a channel in which this 
surplus of wild energy may be expended. It lightens the bur- 
den of the customary restraints. There are many men who 
find it a relief just to talk with a prostitute—a woman with 
whom they have no need to be on guard. The prostitute 
fulfils that need that may arise in even the most civilized man 
for something primitive and strong: a need, as has been said, 
“for a woman in herself, not woman with the thousand and 
one tricks and whimsies of wives, mothers and daughters.” 

Mrs. Gallichan declares that our marriage system is 
buttressed with prostitution, which thus makes our moral 
attitude one of intolerable deception, and our efforts at reform 
not only ineffective, but absurd. Without the assistance of 
prostitution, ouf marriage in its present form could not stand. 
It is no use shirking it; if marriage cannot be made more 
moral, that means, more able to meet the sex needs of all men 
and all women, then we must accept prostitution. No senti- 
mentalism can save us; we must give our consent to this 
sacrifice of women as necessary to the welfare of society. 

The writer believes that the time is not far distant when 
the mothers of the community, the sheltered wives of respect- 
able homes, must come to understand that their own position 
of moral safety is maintained at the expense of a trafhce whose 
very name they will not mention. 


Athletic Woman and Childbirth. Gonorrheal Arthritis 
Dear Doctor :—As usual your little Critic AND GUIDE is 
full of interesting articles. In reference to “Athletics and 
Childbirth” I desire to say that I have just delivered a patient, 
29 years of age, who was always horseback riding, and engaged 
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in all kinds of sports, who did not have a single symptom of 
pregnancy except the absence of menses, I mean the unpleas- 
ant symptoms, such as nausea, headaches, vomiting, pains, 
etc., who began with slight pain at 1 o’clock, hard pains at 
3 P. M., took her to the hospital at 6 P. M. and delivered her 
at 8 P. M. So this athletic woman did not have a hard time 
of it. 

Under Tragedies in a Sexologist’s Practice, case 13, in 
which the man is affected with gonorrheal arthritis of his fin- 
gers, would say that I have just completed treating a girl with 
the same condition. She could not bend her fingers without 
pain, let alone close them. Everything was tried, and finally 
after reading some of Dr. Gevser’s articles on diathermia, de- 
cided to try that. I placed one piece of tin foil or lead foil on 
the dorsum and one on the palm of the hand covering the 
joints, making one piece an inch smaller than the other and 
placed that smaller one on the dorsum of the hand and gave 
the patient as much as she could stand without discomfort, 
at times | gave her 1,000; now after a period of three months 
she can close her fist and use her fingers very nicely. No con- 
clusions can be drawn from this one case, but certainly: worth 
trving in a man, whose living depends upon his use of the 
fingers. 

Keep up the good work and your aim in life. Your ideas, 
while not shared by all, at least express the truth as I find it, 
not as | would like to have it. Yours very truly, 


C. H. J. Barnett, M. D. 
812 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wrongly Copied Formula 


My dear Dr. Robinson :—I was surprised to see in the April 
issue of the Critic and Guide (page 122) a prescription which 
The Medical Herald has misquoted from The Medical World. 
The original prescription in our journal was nothing like what 
you described in your excellent magazine. Had you looked it up 
in The World you would not have denounced it as you did. 

I inclose herewith page 15 of the January issue of The Med!- 
cal World with the original prescription marked so that you can 
see the correct formula. I trust that you will kindly publish the 
correct formula as it appeared in The World and exculpate us 
from guilt in regard to it and to “Piffling Medical Advice.” With 
very best regards, lam, Very truly yours, 

Joun C. ROMMEL. 

[The Medical World is right. The fault is that of the printer 
of the ALedical Herald. Vhe other “piffling advice’ was not copied 
from The Medical Hoorld, but from the Medical Summary. The 
Medical H orld is all right —W. J. R.] 
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